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more varied than in the public work whMi is
done under the law. It is this genuine and
wholesome good-fellowship between all classes
which tempers the strict social demarcations.
There are classes to be sure, but the classes all
belong, and take pride in making it evident that
they do belong, to one all-powerful class, which
is England,

The more prominent one is by birth, wealth or
position, the more it is looked upon as incumbent
upon such an one to take an active part in local
and national affairs. The masses have grown to
feel that they can depend upon the classes to
lead, and to lead courageously and wisely.
Though England has become perhaps more
democratic in certain ways, it is still very evident
that the Englishman likes a gentleman to lead
him. I am told that in the army this is made un-
mistakably evident. It is not mere snobbery,
though there may be a touch of it, but it is the
centuries old instinct of the English to have faith
in noblesse oblige as a real factor in life.

There died only lately a shy, awkward Eng-
lishman of great name and great estate!^ to
whom it was a kind of torture to speak in puliSic,
to whom it meant hours of drudgery to master
problems of State- He became the most trusted
of English statesmen* When people spoke of